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Introduction 


I. INTELLECTUAL CONTEXT 

A bu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-GhazaU is wi- 
.dely seen in Islam as the ‘renewer’ ( mujaddid ) of the 6th 
century ah, in line with the well-known prophetic tradition 
that such a figure would arise every hundred years. A Aside 
from his important contributions as a Shaft' ite jurist, 1 Ash'a- 
rite theologian, 2 and defender of Sunni orthodoxy against Avi- 
cennism 3 and Isma'Ilism, 4 he is overwhelmingly linked with the 
medieval popularisation of the ‘sober’ or Junaydl kind of Su- 
fism. The main work with which this aspect of his contribution 
is associated is his four volume Revival of the Religious Sciences 
( Ihya ’ c ulum al-din) from which Ayyuha ’l-walad quotes and of 
which it is a kind of epitome. 

Ghazall is the undisputed figurehead of the revived Sunnism 
of the Seljuq period which reversed the political dominance 
of various forms of ShTism in the 4th/ioth century. Seljuq 
intellectual culture emerges from a forbidding complex of 
pressures and influences — a complexity reflected in Ghaza- 
ll. One way in which these contemporary forces might be 
summarised is in terms of the challenge of ‘wisdom’ ( hik - 
ma), variously defined, to exoteric Islam. This challenge was 
primarily felt on three sides. 

A Inna ’Llaha yab'athu li-hadhihi ’l-ummati ‘ aid ra’si kulli mi’ati sanatin man 
yujaddidu laha dinahu. Abu Daud, Malahim, i, 424. 





century has be r , 

at least in eastern Islam.® There is indeed ample evidence for 
the powerful impact of Avicennism in texts from this period. 6 
Ibn SIna had been at pains to develop Peripatetic thought in 
step with Islamic concerns, for example elaborating a theory 
of prophecy in his psychology, 7 explaining the data of Islamic 
eschatology within a philosophical framework, 8 and carefully 
keeping the language of inception ( huduth ) in his cosmogony 
of pre-eternal instauration. 9 It was pardy because of ‘Islamic’ 
refinements like these that Graeco-Arabic philosophy through 
Ibn SIna gained wide enough influence to disturb the religious 
establishment. 

The second assault on exoteric Islam by advocates of ‘wis- 
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diturgi( 
t conflict began 


orchestrated by the Hanball jurist, Ghulam al-KhaM. The most 
famous victim of these persecutions was undoubtedly Hallaj, 
with his two major trials in 301/913 and 309/922, resulting in 
his execution. 14 

Already during the Hallajian drama a countervailing trend 
had strong support in the school of thought linked with Abu ’ 1 - 
Qasim al-Junayd al-Qawariri (d. 298/910) — a major mystical 
theorist and one of a number of contemporary Sufis who joined 
in denouncing Hallaj. A central issue here was the Hallajian 
claim of thedsis, encapsulated in the famous shath 'ana’l-Haqq', 
‘I am the Truth’. Junayd betrays an obsession with the whole 
question in his epistles and stresses the ultimate subjectivity of 
the experience, which he claimed involves the mystic’s ‘passing 






Tradition ( hadith ) according to which Every child is born 
endowed with the primordial disposition (Jitra): then his parents 
make him Jewish, Christian, or Zoroastrian’. 17 The radicalism 
of GhazaE’s reasoning is somewhat hidden here by his recourse 
to the Prophet’s authority in expressing it. For implicit in the 
Tradition is that Islam is at one with the ‘primordial disposition’, 
that it is the original ‘Adamic’ faith, and other religions are 
superimposed on it through enculturation. But by his use of the 
tradition in this context, Ghazall unmistakably brackets Islam 
itself with other religions, as widely upheld on the simple basis 
of childhood indoctrination. 

If such grounds were woefully insufficient for Ghazall to 
assent to taqlidiyat, he as yet retained his faith in other channels 
of knowledge, namely sense data (mahsusat) and the ‘necessary’ 
truths of reason (‘ aqliyat or daruriyat) such as mathematical 
and logical truths. However, through an unflinching quest for 
absolute certainty of knowledge, A Ghazall found that even his 
faith in these channels was not unshakeable. He notes that 
sight is the most powerful of the sense faculties, yet is clearly 
contradicted by reason in some cases. Shadows look unmoving, 
but are rationally known to be in motion insofar as cast by the 
sun; again, sight shows a celestial body as tiny, which geometry 
can demonstrate is in fact vast. In such cases sense perception 
is clearly found wanting by reason. But then reason itself can 
in turn be justly doubted according to Ghazall. Using the 
metaphor of a courtroom drama for this transition to absolute 
skepsis, GhazaE’s condemned senses loudly complain that just 

A In his own words, he sought knowledge such that ‘the very possibility of 
error and delusion (wahm) would not be associated with it’. In more technical 
terms, GhazaB’s goal was apodictic, rather than problematic knowledge. 
Ghazall, al-Munqidh min al-daial im ’l-miisil ila Dht’l-'izzati wa ’i-jalal, p. n. 


perception does not per se prove its impossibility/ Moreover, 
the dream state indicates that the sense of absolute certitude 
accompanying the ‘necessary truths’ of reason may in fact be 
misplaced. For absolute conviction also accompanies the data 
of dreams — until, that is, the subject awakes. 

The collapse of faith in reason brought on a two month 
period of psychological trauma which Ghazall freely describes 
as an illness. For someone who was to become a pillar of the 
Seljuq religious establishment he is shockingly frank when he 
admits that at this time he remained a Muslim only verbally 
(bi-hukmi ' l-nutq wa ’l-maqdl), while inwardly he was a pure 
sceptic ('ala madhhab al-safsata).' 9 The severity of his condition 
is only grasped if the hyper-sensitivity of Ghazall’s personality is 
appreciated. The problem was clearly far more than a cerebral 
one, an intellectual conundrum. 15 It was inwardly experienced 
as a fatal disorder, irreversible for the obvious reason that Ghaza- 
E had lost the only obvious means of escape: his own rationality. 


He could therefore not simply think his way out of the abyss. In 
the end, his ascent from it is presented in mysterious, patently 
mystical terms. GhazaE thus says that he prayed like a man at 





pact of GhazalTs crisis, though Descartes does once liken the 
experience to falling into a deep whirlpool. 20 But in other re- 
spects GhazalTs experience of safsata and Descartes’ ‘hyperbolic 
doubt’ are similar enough for scholars to have sought some def- 
inite historical influence — so far, arguably in vain. 21 

Thus many of the sceptical moves of the two thinkers are the 
same, including initially setting aside parental beliefs, proposing 
mathematical truth as a standard of certainty, the destructive 
parallel of the dream state, and of course the final dismissal 
of reason’s reliability itself. While much is generally made of 
Descartes’ way of assenting at least to his own existence (on 
the basis of the Cartesian cogito, ‘I think therefore I am’), the 
main key to Descartes’ resolution of his doubt is in fact the 
reinstatement of belief in God. For as he argues in the Fourth 
Meditation, an omnipotent and omnibenevolent being would 
not involve him in an absolute deception. A Put otherwise, 
if God exists, the faculty of judgement is supplied with an 
ultimate guarantee. This then is surely also the consideration 
ellipted by Ghazall in his mystifying account of the resolution 
of his crisis. If only his faith in God could be rediscovered. 
He would represent the ultimate guarantor for all those ways 
of knowing which had fallen to his total skepsis. Descartes for 
his part dedicates the whole Third Meditation to developing 
ingenious arguments for God’s existence, and these arguments 


significant that while the main harbinger of modern thought 
could never honesdy escape the vortex of his scepticism due to 
his self-imposed confinement by rationality, the figurehead of 
traditional Islam instead grounds his own, in practice, remark- 
ably developed rationality (and by extension that of his whole 
civilization) in an ultimately mystical perception of God, best 
known under its Sufi name, as dhawq (‘direct tasting’, ‘personal 
experience’) . A 

While a mystical experience saved GhazalTs faith and sanity 
at this crucial point, formal Sufism as yet vied with other 
disciplines for his attention. He was earmarked for the career 
of a high-flying religious scholar and made his way to the 






greatest intellectual centre of eastern Islam, Nishapur, where he 
studied with the eminent Ash' an theologian Abu ’ 1 -Ma‘alT ' Abd 
al-Malik ibn Muhammad al-Juwayn! (d. 478/1085), known 
as Imam al-Haramayn. While a student in Nishapur, Ghaza- 
II also attended the circle of the important contemporary 
Sufi Abu 'All al-Farmadhl, a direct disciple of the most 
eminent name of Sufi thought in the early Seljuq period, 
Abu ’l-Qasim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072). With their distinctive 
concern for Ash'arl orthodoxy, GhazaE and Qushayri are 
routinely associated as epitomic Seljuq period Sufi thinkers 
and their historical linkage through the figure of Farmadhi is 
correspondingly noteworthy. 

A turning point was reached in 484/1091 when Ghaza- 
E visited the military camp (mu'askar) of Nizam al-Mulk. He 
had already made a name for himself as an expert scholar and 









Isma'iE ‘BatinT ideas. 8 While this is obviously a bid to defame 
Ghazall, it is also surprisingly the view reached by some recent 
scholars. 27 GhazalTs assimilative bent is perhaps even clear in his 
counter-heretical writing itself, for he characteristically adopts 
the conceptual framework of the very groups he is arguing with. 
Thus his attack on Ibn Sina is essentially philosophical, and 
claims to criticize his unscriptural teachings on purely rational 
grounds. Again, his involved arguments against Isma'Ilism, 
while vehemently critical in tone, nevertheless adopt its central 
premise that ‘authoritative instruction’ ( ta'ltm ) is absolutely 
necessary. 0 

Discontent with narrowly externalist and dogmatic consid- 
erations is above all behind the second personal crisis which 
engulfed Ghazall from the beginning of 488/1095, the painful 
first-hand account of which is again given in the Munqidh. He 
speaks of how, in shouldering his busy and highly visible role 
in Baghdad, his level of engrossment in worldly life began to 
dawn on him. The best of what he did he took to be teach- 
ing subjects like jurisprudence and scholastic theology at the 
Nizamiyya, but these now struck him as being sciences ulti- 
mately ‘unimportant and useless in the pilgrimage to the Here- 
after’. 0 Above all he observed his own motives in his meteoric 

A Ibn Taymiyya says that GhazaU’s esoteric books (al-kutub al-madnun bi- 
ha ' ala ghayr ahli-ha) have a purely philosophical content, deriving from Ibn 
SIna (hiya falsafa mahda salaka JM maslaka Ibn Sina). Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab 
al-Nubuwwdt, p. 82. 

B ...m hadhd min jinsi kalami ’l-Batiniyya. Ibn al-Javm, Talbis Iblis, p. 180. 

c ‘What is correct [in debating with the Isma'IlTs] is to acknowledge 

infallible instructor’. Ghazall, Munqidh, p. 29. 

D . . . ' Uliim ghayr muhimma wa-la nafi a fi tanq al-akhira. Ghazall, Munqidh, 
p. 36. 



The basic aim was to counter insincerity through systematically 
internalising the religion, and on these grounds Ghazali makes 
the astonishing ruling in Ayyuha ’l-walad that the science of the 
states of the heart (‘i/m ahwal al-qalb, a euphemism for Sufism) is 
an individual obligation, not just a collective one. A The bid to 
steep the community at large in Sufi spirituality was outwardly 
successful beyond all expectation, largely through the pervasion 
of organized orders (sing, tariqa, pi. turuq) in the period after the 
Seljuqs. 

Yet his ultimate thinking in championing Sufism is even 
more radical than this. A close reading of the later part of 
the section on ‘The Ways of the Sufis’ (Turuq al-SiiJiyya) in 
the Munqidh lays bare a yet deeper stratum of thinking. It 
suggests that Ghazali in part attributed his own insincerity in 









pelting message for coundess people in the present day, what- 
ever their precise religious background. Such souls perforce in- 
habit societies in which the bankruptcy of traditional religion is 
taken for granted, but cannot suppress their profoundly human 
need for transcendence. Ghazall seems to confirm that while 
religion may indeed remain a closed book on the basis of a 
merely formalistic and dogmatic approach, it can yet be truly 
rediscovered in all its fullness through its spiritual and mystical 


[. content of Ayyuha ’l-walad 


That Ghazall does not speak elsewhere of ‘Letter to a Disciple ’ 
does not entail its inauthenticity but probably simply that it 
is one of his last works, written in the context of the Tus 
khanqah , B If so, it acquires something of the pathos of a spiritual 
‘last testament’. Ghazali’s silence about it may also bespeak its 



originally private nature, despite its later popularity. Its personal 
and essentiatized approach brings us face to face with Ghazall as 
murshid — a master of the inner life. According to the preamble, 
he addresses a disciple who has asked for ‘what I need in a few 
pages to be with me for the rest of my life.’ 35 The disciple only 
wants the absolutely indispensable and quotes the prayer of the 
Prophet, ‘O God, I take refuge in Thee from knowledge which 
is not useful!’ 36 

The hints on the mysterious addressee A are confusing. 
Given the title, Ayyuha ’l-walad, (literally, ‘O Son!’) many have 
taken him to be a youth. B Yet this seems at odds with the idea 
in the preamble that he is an advanced scholar ( wdhid min al- 
talabati ’1-mutaqaddimTn) who has dedicated ‘the best part of my 
life’ ( ray' ana c umn) to study and has served the master in the 
past. 37 There is also an argument for the relative maturity of 
the disciple in his specifically inquiring about dhawqi questions, 
pertaining to spiritual experience. That said, the individual is 
probably not yet in middle age. George Hourani has argued 
that there is evidence for this in GhazalT’s use of a Tradition 
in the text according to which someone who has reached forty 
without the good of the soul dominating the evil should prepare 
for hellfire: ‘to say this to a man over forty would be poindess 
and discouraging.’ 38 

The epistolary framework was routine and some have even 
seen the ‘dear friend’ or ‘brother in religion’ addressed in so 




GhazaE’ 

the tainted benefactions of the ruling class, 42 without recalling 
the author’s own history. Whether the man existed or not, Gha- 
zall is in effect advising himself as he was in his early thirties — a 
young preacher steeped in exoteric learning, prone to vanity, 
and quite possibly on course for spiritual disaster. 

It is this elusive autobiographical factor which gives Ayyu- 
ha 'l-walad its galvanic force and sense of urgency. Even though 
it probably post-dates it by fifteen years, the epistle’s message 
is ultimately rooted in the bitter experience of the 488/ 1095 
collapse. The text epitomizes GhazaE’s spiritual ethics which 
were moulded in the furnace of that personal psychological 
ordeal. This distinctive spirituality, bom of crisis as it was, has 
powerful relevance for the modern reader. In parts, an almost 
existential sense of life’s transience is expressed in the epistle 
(e.g. ‘Live as long as you want, but you must die, love whatever 
you want, but you will be separated from it. . . ’). 43 Early in the 
text the individual who remains inert in the face of the human 





Scherer said in the 
introduction to Sabbagh’s French translation, ‘Dans Ayyuha 7- 
Walad il condamne les Soufis pour les exces ou ils se laissent 
entrainer, les caprices de leurs “paroles extatiques” et leurs “cris 
violents”. . . ’ 51 This obviously refers to Ghazairs statement ‘And 
you must not be deceived ( taghtarra ) by the ecstatic expressions 
(shath = ‘theopathic utterance’) and outbursts of the Sufis.’ 52 
But while this may be an attack on the Sufi genre of shathiyat 
it cannot be a general condemnation of Sufis, as Scherer makes 
out, because Ghazall goes on immediately to give a positive 
definition of their way, . travel ( suluk ) on this path should 
be by way of self-exertion. . . A critical view of the genre of 
shathiyat would be firmly in the sober ‘JunaydT tradition within 
Sufism. In fact, though Ghazall does elsewhere look askance 
on soi-disant ecstatics (in terms close to those he employs 
in this very statement) 54 in his Mishkdt al-anwdr, he carefully 








the latter’s suppression of the ‘idolatry’ of ego-consciousness 
and the veil of quotidian existence, as the Gospel confirms, 
\ . . strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find if.’ 5 * From the higher Ghazalian point 
of view the purgative and unitive ways are as seamlessly related 
as the two halves of the Islamic testimony of faith ‘no god but 
God’ (la ilaha ilia ’Uah) — the purgative corresponding with the 
negation (tuft), ‘no god’, and the unitive corresponding with 
the affirmation (ithbat), ‘but God’. Thus despite GhazaE’s tiered 
hermeneutic, his spirituality has powerful unity. There is (so to 
speak) gnosis in his askesis, though this is generally kept in the 
background. The purgative atmosphere of Ayyuhd ’ l-walad must 
ultimately be contextualized along these lines. 

The epistle’s style fits GhazalTs aim of impressing the ba- 
sics of the Sufi ethos on a wider audience. It is significant that 
throughout, he couches what he says in terms of an authorita- 
tive tradition, presenting himself mainly as a quoter and trans- 
mitter. His very opening gambit is indeed that all advice wor- 
thy of the name should primarily derive from the Qur’an and 
the Prophet. 59 Much teaching is given in listed form. Notwith- 
standing the unmistakable autobiographical backdrop (as already 
mentioned), his propagation of spiritual values in the episde is 
the more effective for being couched impersonally in this way. 
Ghazall’s message is also gready aided by his aptitude as a word- 
smith. There is, for example, his typical use of rhyming prose 
(saf) at climactic moments or in hammering home an idea. The 
ingenuity in the details of such formulations is easily missed and 
hard to render, as the following may show. ‘Knowledge with- 










logical question which Ghazali must get out of the way: what 
is the exact relationship between works, faith and divine grace? 
Despite the basically ‘hortatory’ intent of Ayyuha ’l-walad, sub- 
tle doctrinal issues are touched on at this juncture. Mu'tazi- 
lism seemingly fits Ghazall’s message of the centrality of action 
perfectly, with its explicit insistence on attributing salvation to 
works, which are in turn rooted in the person’s objective free- 
dom in acting. But despite his emphasis, Ghazali here salvages 
an impeccably Ash'ari doctrine of sola gratia: no-one is actu- 
ally saved by their deeds as such and he confirms that ‘. . . the 
worshipper attains Paradise by the bounty and grace of God (bi- 
fadli ’Uahi wa-karamihi ).’ 7 ' The antinomy that the believer must 










recommends a particular kind of righteous action above others, 
namely, vigil. As usual, this is done through a variety of 
proof texts, from prophetic Traditions at the top of the scale 
of authority, to poetry at the bottom. Next, still on the 
level of specificity, legal considerations are introduced into the 
discussion. A vital pre-condition for effective spiritual action 
is that it must always conform to the revealed Law. Seemingly 
righteous activity can be wrong if individualistic and at odds 
with the Shari ‘a. To make his point, GhazaE picks out stark 
examples, one of which is fasting on days in the year when this 
is in fact forbidden. 

With the statement in which GhazaE speaks of gnosis as 
depending on killing ego consciousness, 75 a pivot is reached 
in the text which more or less marks the conclusion of the 
discussion of action per se. The passage in question dramatically 
moves to a more esoteric viewpoint (though it significantly 
begins with a grave warning against the antinomian misuse of 
shathiyat). As before, Ghazali still derides idle theorising and 
promotes action, but the reason now given is that certain things 
are only known through direct tasting ( dhawq ). The only way to 
communicate these ineffable experiences is to invite the other 
person to act in the same manner and find out for himself. Thus 
at the close of his discourse on action GhazaE has shifted from 


experience — a clear glimpse, before he n 
altogether higher reaches in his perspectiv 
vhich follow are overtly Sufi in comple 


with them, and quashing the urge for self-assertion. 

GhazaE by now is going through a Est of definitions 
which have evidently been asked for earlier by the disciple. 
Definition of technical terms ( istilahat ) is of course a much used 
didactic medium in the history of Islamic mysticism. GhazaE 
has just defined Sufism and he moves on now to definitions 
of servanthood (' ubudiyya ), reliance on God ( tau/akkul ), and 
sincerity ( ikhlas ). His definition of the latter is particularly 
noteworthy as a clear instance of the intrusion of Ash'arism 
in GhazalTs Sufi discourse in the epistle. He suggests as a 
perfect cure for insincerity or eyeservice ( riya *) that one should 
keep in mind that human beings are nothing but inanimate 









path; 83 


and never amass wealth. 84 

As requested in the preamble, Ghazall finally transmits a 
prayer for the disciple’s regular use. The potency of this per- 
sonal entreaty to God in rhyming prose lies in the way that it 
confronts the supplicant’s crushing sense of unworthiness and 
reverential fear with hope in the absoluteness of God’s mercy. 
Like other classic examples of powerful supplications in Islam, 
for example 'All ibn Abl Talib’s 'Du 1 a KumayV, Ghazall’s seems 
to exploit the disparity between two registers of religious con- 
sciousness: on the one hand the ethical register in which the 
individual is fatally sinful, and on the other the incommensu- 
rable onto-theological register in which the Godhead, whose 
grace is entreated, is the absolute and overwhelming reality. 
The same point might be expressed in Rudolf Otto’s terms as 
a dynamic tension between the dread proper to the ‘element 
of awefulness’ — a consciousness of the just anger of God (orgH 
theoA ) — and the pure ‘consciousness of creaturehood’ pertaining 
to the element of majestas . 85 

IV. ARABIC TEXT OF THE EPISTLE A 

Bouyges, citing al-Sayyid Murtada, 86 inclines to the view that 
Ayyuhd ’l-walad was originally a Persian work. B The problem 
is complicated and cannot be resolved in this context. Against 

is presented and analysed by Scherer, O Youth, pp. 19-32. Scherer’s own 
translation was based on the manuscript he took to be the best among these, 
Dresden 172, which is fully reproduced in photographs in his volume. 

B ‘Ce recueil d’exhortations morales ou pieuses qui fut, dit-on, ecrit 
d’abord en persan, et qui, traduit en arabe par un anonyme, est devenue 
celebre sous le nom de Ayyuhd ’l-Walad' M. Bouyges, Essai de Chronologie 
des CEuvres de al-GItazdli, p. 60. Note that Scherer also took the epistle to 

in Encyclopedia Iranica, vol. x, s. u Gazali, p. 370. 










Persian manuscripts which may be equated with our Arabic 
text of the episde: (i) Resalat-e Ghazati = Ms number 1792 
from the India Office Library in London; and (2) Kholdsat-e 
tasanif Emam Mohammad Ghazati dar ‘elm-e soliik = Ms 14.30 
ftom Berlin. W. Pertsch in his Die arab Hss. zu Gotha, clearly 
describes the Berlin Ms as ‘persische Ubersetzung.’" 7 Moreover 
H. Ethe in his Catalogue describes India Office Ms 1792 as a 
‘Persian paraphrase’ of Ayyuha ’l-walad. Ethe moreover supplies 
the decisive information that the India Office Ms 1792 is the 
same in content but different in wording to Berlin 14.30. This 
observation perhaps suggests that the two Persian manuscripts 
are separate translations of a common Arabic source and thus 
that the text is originally Arabic. 88 There is in any case the 
additional consideration that much in Ayyuha 'l-walad is quoted 
ftom other works by Ghazall which are Arabic, notably the 
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‘Know O beloved and precious disciple — may God pro- 
long your days in obedience to Him and travel with you on the 
path of those He loves — that public advice should be quoted 
from the goldmine of messengerhood [the Prophet]. If you have 
received advice from him, what need do you have of my ad- 
vice? And if you have not received it, then tell me what you 
have achieved in these years gone-by! 

mss 

O disciple, included in what God’s Messenger (God 
bless him and give him peace) advised his community, is his 
statement, ‘An indication of the withdrawal of God the Exalted 
from the worshipper is his busying himself with what does not 
concern him, and if an hour of a man’s life slips by in other than 
that for which he was created in the way of worship, then it is 
proper that his affliction be protracted. Whoever passes forty 
without his virtue overpowering his vice, let him get ready for 
hellfire!’ 3 This advice contains enough for people of knowledge. 
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O disciple, advice is easy — what is difficult is accepting it, 
for it is bitter in taste to those who pursue vain pleasures, since 
forbidden things are dear to their hearts. [This is] particularly so 
for whoever is the student of conventional knowledge, who is 
occupied with gratifying his ego and with worldly exploits, for 
he supposes that his knowledge alone will be his salvation and 
that his deliverance is in it, and that he can do without deeds — 
and this is the conviction of the philosophers/ Glory be to God 
Almighty! This conceited fool does not know that when he 
acquires knowledge, if he does not act on the strength of it, the 
evidence against him will become decisive, as the Messenger 
of God (God bless him and give him peace) said, ‘The man 
most severely punished on the Day of Resurrection is a scholar 
whom God did not benefit by his knowledge.’ 4 

It is reported that al-Junayd (may God sanctify his heart) 
was seen in sleep after he had died, and was asked, ‘What is the 
news Abu ’1-Qasim?’ He said, ‘Those expressions were wide of 
the mark, and those counsels came to nothing. Nothing was of 
benefit to me except some small prayers 1 made in the middle 
of the night.’* 
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A This statement shows that in this section Ghazali is not just generally 
attacking the self-satisfaction of the learned, but a definite doctrine of 
the philosophers: evidendy the Neoplatonic teaching that posthumous 
salvation is attained through the development of the individual's intellectual 
potentialities while on earth, ultimately producing ‘contact’ (ittisal) with the 
active intellect. This was held for example by Avicenna (d. 428 ah / 1037 
cb). The doctrine has been described as follows, ‘The soul enjoying 
supreme eudcemonia (sa'ada) is the one that achieves a perfect disposition 
for intellectual thought in the present life.’ (H. A. Davidson, Alfarabi, 
Avicenna, and Avenoes, on Intellect, OUP, 15)92, p. 109). Avicenna, like Farabi, 
allegorizes hellfire along the same lines. Since the active intellect is the locus 
of eudcemonia, the souls of those who in life have been fixated with their 
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O disciple, be neither destitute of good deeds nor devoid 
of spiritual states, for you can be sure that mere knowledge will 
not help. It is as though a man in the desert had ten Indian 
swords and other weapons besides — the man being brave and 
a warrior — and a huge, terrifying lion attacked him. What is 
your opinion? Will the weapons repel this danger of his from 
him without their being used and being wielded? It is obvious 
they will not repel it unless drawn and wielded! 

Likewise, if a man studied a hundred thousand intellectual 
issues and understood them, but did not act on the strength of 
them, they would not be of use to him except by taking action. 
Or it is as though a man had a temperature and jaundice, which 
is treated by oxymel and barley infiision — no recovery will take 
place except by using them. 

Though thou pour two thousand measures of wine. 

Unless thou drink, no oblivion is thine! 

Even if you studied for a hundred years and collected a 
thousand books, you would not be eligible for the mercy of 
God the Exalted except through action. [As God says,] ‘Man 
does not receive other than that for which he strives;’ 6 ‘So let 
him who hopes for the meeting with his Lord act righteously;’ 7 
‘. . . a reward for what they used to earn;’ 8 ‘Verily, those who 
believe and do righteous deeds will have gardens of Para- 
dise, to dwell in forever, whence they will not seek change;’ 9 
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‘Descendants have replaced them who neglected prayer and 
followed passions. They shall come to perdition — except for 
whoever repents and believes, and acts righteously, for these 
will enter the Garden and not be harmed at all.’* 0 

What say you regarding this Tradition (hadtih), ‘Islam 
is based on five things: testimony that there is no god but 
God, and that Muhammad is the Messenger of God; keeping- 
up the formal prayer; paying alms; the fast of Ramadan; 
and pilgrimage to the House for whoever is capable of the 
journey’?" 

Faith is verbal declaration, consent by the heart, and 
action in accordance with the [five] pillars — and the evidence 
of deeds is incalculable, even though the worshipper attains 
Paradise by the bounty and grace of God the Exalted. 
Nevertheless [this is] consequent to his being predisposed 
through obedience to Him and worship of Him, since ‘The 
Mercy of God is near to those who do good.’’ 2 

If moreover it is said, ‘He gets there by faith alone’, we 
reply: Yes, but when will he get there? How many difficult 
obstacles must he overcome before arriving? 4 And the first 
of these obstacles is that of faith [itself] and will he be safe 
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Majesty will ask him forty questions. The first of them 
“Worshipper of Mine, for years you purified yourself in vi< 
of men and not for one hour did you purify yourself in vi< 
of Me.” 17 And every day He looks into your heart He sa 
“What is this you are doing for others than Myself, when it 
My goodness with which you are surrounded? But as for y< 
you are deaf and heedless!”’ 


O disciple, knowledge without action is madness and 
action without knowledge is void. Know that the knowledge 
which does not remove you from sins today and does not 
convert you to obedience, will not remove you tomorrow 
from hellfire. If you do not act according to your knowledge 
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Abu Bakr al-Sidcfiq (may God be pleased with him) said, 
‘These bodies are a cage for birds or a stable for beasts.’ Think 
about yourself — which of them are you? If you are one of the 
heavenly birds, when you hear the sound of the drumbeat of 
‘Return to your Lord’ 19 you will fly upwards till you roost 
on the highest towers in the Gardens, as God’s Messenger 
(God bless him and give him peace) said, ‘The throne of 
the Infinitely Good trembled from the death of Sa'd ibn 
Mu'adh.’* 20 And God forbid if you are one of the beasts! As 
God the Exalted said, ‘They are as cattle, nay, they are more 
astray.’ 21 Let yourself not feel safe from being removed from 
the corner of your home to the chasm of hellfire! 

It is related that al-Hasan al-Basri (may God the Exalted 
have mercy on him) was given a drink of cold water. So he 
took the cup and he fainted, and it dropped from his hand. 
When he came to, it was said, ‘What happened, Abu Sa'id ?’ 
He replied, ‘I recalled the longing of the people of hellfire, 
when they will say to the people of the Garden, “Pour down 
water upon us — or whatever God has bestowed upon you ” ,2a 


O disciple, if mere knowledge were enough for you and 
you did not need deeds besides it, His call ‘Is there any sup- 
pliant? Is there anyone seeking forgiveness? Is there anyone 
repentant?’ 3 would be superfluous, and without purpose. It is 
related that a group of the Companions (God’s good-pleasure 
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I have lied, by God’s House! Were I a lover. 

Then doves wouldn’t beat me in weeping. 

I claim I am mad with love, fervent with longing 
For my Lord, yet I do not weep and such animals 
are weeping. 

O disciple, the essence of knowledge is to know what 
obedience and worship are. Know that obedience and worship 
are conformity to the Lawgiver as regards commands and 
prohibitions, in both word and deed. That is, all that you say 
and do, or do not do, should be following the paradigm of 
the Law, such that were you to fast on the day of the ‘Id feast 
and the Days of the Tashriq A you would be a rebel. Or if you 
prayed in a garment unlawfully acquired, though there is the 
appearance of worship, you sin. 
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O disciple, some of your questions are of this sort, and as 
for those capable of being answered, we have mentioned them 
in the Revival of the Sciences and other works. We mention here 
excerpts from it while referring you to it. We say: the spiritual 
traveller needs four things. The first thing is an authentic creed 
which contains no innovation. The second is true contrition 
after which there is no going back to re-offending. The third 
is reconciliation with enemies, so that none of them retains a 
claim against you. The fourth is obtaining enough knowledge 
of the Shari' a for the commands of God the Exalted to be 
executed, then whatever of the other sciences through which 
there is salvation. 

It is related that Shibli (may God be merciful to him) 
served four hundred masters and he said, ‘I studied four 
thousand Traditions, then I chose a single Tradition out of 
them, and acted in accordance with it, giving up the rest, for 
I meditated on it and I found my deliverance and salvation in 
it, the knowledge of the ancients and the moderns being all 
included in it I contented myself with it, and it is that the 
Messenger of God (may God bless him and give him peace) 
said to one of his Companions, “Work for your terrestrial life 
in proportion to your stay in it, and work for your afterlife in 
proportion to your eternity in it! Work for God in proportion 
to your need for Him, and work for the Fire in proportion to 
your ability to endure it!’” 29 
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O disciple, if you have knowledge of this Tradition, there 
is no need for much learning. 

Meditate on some other quotations: Hatim al-Asamm 
was one of the companions of Shaqlq al-Balkhi (the mercy of 
God the Exalted be upon them both), and one day he asked 
him and said, ‘You have kept company with me for thirty 
years. What have you got out of them?’ He replied, ‘I got 
eight useful lessons by way of knowledge and they are enough 
of it for me, for 1 hope for my deliverance and salvation 
because of them.’ So Shaqiq said, ‘What are they?’ Hatim al- 
Asamm replied: 

‘[The first useful lesson is that] I observed mankind, and 
saw that everyone had an object of love and of infatuation 
which he loved and with which he was infatuated. Some of 
what was loved accompanied him up to the sickness of death 
and some [even] up to the graveside. Then all went back and 
left him solitary and alone, and not one of them entered his 
grave with him. So I pondered and I said: the best of what one 
loves is what will enter one’s grave and be a friend to one in 
it. And I found [it to be] nothing but good deeds! So I took 
them as the object of my love, to be a light for me in my 
grave, to be a friend to me in it and not leave me all alone. 

‘[The second useful lesson is that] I saw mankind being 
guided by their pleasures and hurrying to what their egos 
desired, so 1 meditated on His saying (the Exalted), “But as for 
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Shaqlq said, ‘May God the Exalted grant you success! I 
have examined the Torah, the Psalms, the Gospel, and the 
“Furqan” (i.e. the Qur’an), and I discovered that the four 
books revolve around these eight useful lessons. Thus whoever 
acts on the basis of them, acts in accordance with these four 


fou what is indispensable for the traveller on the way of 
Know that the traveller should have a master as ; 
and instructor, to rid him of bad traits through his i 
cion and replace them with good ones. The significance 
itruction is comparable to the work of the farmer w 
roots thorn-bushes and removes weeds from the midst 
crops, so that his plants are in a proper condition, and h 
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Ayyuhd ’l-walad 


O disciple— by God, if you travel you will see marvels 
at every stage! Persevere, for the main thing in this affair is 
perseverance. As Dhu ’1-Nun al-Misri (may God the Exalted 
be merciful to him) said to one of his disciples, ‘If you can 
persevere, then come. If not, then do not engage in travesties 
of the Sufis.’ 41 
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O disciple, I advise you about eight things. Accept them 
from me lest your knowledge becomes a liability for you on 
the Day of Resurrection. Accomplish four of them and give 
up four of them. As for the ones to give up: 

[The first of them] is that you do not argue with anyone 
regarding any issue, insofar as you are able, since there is much 
that is harmful in it, and ‘its evil is greater that its utihty.’ A For 
it is the origin of every ugly character trait, such as insincerity, 
envy, haughtiness, resentment, enmity, boastfulness and so on. 
Certainly, if an issue arises between you and an individual or 
a group, and your intention in regard to it is that the truth 
become known and not lost sight of, discussion is allowed 
you. However there are two indications of this intention. The 
first is that you make no distinction between the truth’s being 
disclosed on your own tongue or that of someone else. The 
second is that discussion in private be preferable to you than in 
public. 
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juncture: understand that questioning about difficulties is [as 
it were] showing the sickness of the heart to a doctor, and 
replying to it is an attempt to cure this sickness. Know that 
the ignorant are the sick at heart, and the knowledgeable are 
the doctors. The man of inadequate knowledge is not expert 
in nursing, nor will the wholly knowledgeable man treat every 
patient. Instead he will treat whoever longs to get treatment 
and health. If the sickness is chronic or incurable, the expertise 
of the doctor in regard to it is to state that it is incurable, 
and he will not concern himself with treating it since it would 
waste his time. 

Next, know that the disease of ignorance is of four kinds. 
The first of them is curable, and the rest incurable. As for what 
is incurable, the first is someone whose questioning or arguing 
is out of his envy and hate. Whenever you answer him with 
the best, clearest, or most evident reply, it only increases him 
in hate, hostility, and envy. The modus operandi is not to engage 
in replying to him. It has been said, 

An end may be hoped for every hostility, 

But his who was hostile to you through envy. 

Thus you should turn away from him and leave him with 
his sickness. God the Exalted said, ‘Turn away from whoever 
back from remembering Us and wants nothing but the 
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invious man in whatever he says and 
of his deeds, 43 as the Prophet (upon 
y devours good deeds as fire devours 


The second has foolishness as his sickness, and he too is 
incurable. As Jesus said (upon him be peace), ‘Verily, I was not 
incapable of bringing the dead to life, but I was incapable of 
curing the fool.’ 45 This is someone who spent a small time in 
pursuit of learning, studying something in the way of non- 
revelatory and revelatory knowledge, so out of his stupidity 
he interrogates and queries the great scholar who has passed 
his life in the non-revelatory and revelatory sciences, and this 
idiot in his ignorance thinks that what is a problem for him is 
also problematic for the great scholar. Since he does not know 
[even] this much, his questioning is due to his foolishness, and 
you should not engage in answering him. 

The third is someone asking for guidance, and everything 
he does not understand in the discussion of the great scholars 
is put down [by him] to the shortcomings in his own knowl- 
edge, and his questioning is to learn. However he is unintelli- 
gent and does not grasp realities. Thus you should not engage 
in answering him either, as God’s Messenger (God bless him 
and give him peace) said, ‘We, the assemblies of the prophets, 
have been commanded to address men in proportion to their 
intellects.’ 46 

As for the sickness which is curable — it is that of some- 
one asking for guidance, [who is] intelligent, understanding, 
not overwhelmed by envy, anger, the love of reputation, 
prestige and wealth, being a seeker of the Straight Path, 47 and 
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Ayyuha 'l-walad 


[The second is] whenever you interact with people, deal 
with them as you would wish yourself to be dealt with by 
them, for a worshipper’s faith is incomplete until he wants for 
other people what he wants for himself. 

[The third is] if you read or study knowledge, your 
knowledge must improve your heart and purge your ego — 
just as if you learned that your life would only last another 
week, inevitably you would not spend it in learning about law, 
ethics, jurisprudence, scholastic theology and suchlike, because 
you would know that these sciences would be inadequate 
for you. Instead, you would occupy yourself with inspecting 
your heart, discerning the features of your personality, giving 
worldly attachments a wide berth, purging yourself of ugly 
traits, and you would occupy yourself in adoring God the 
Exalted, worshipping Him, and acquiring good qualities. And 
not a day or night passes for [any] worshipper without his 
death during it being a possibility! 

ms s 

O disciple, listen to another statement from me, and 
think about it to find salvation. If you were notified that the 
ruler would be coming to you on a visit in a week’s time, I 
know that during this period you would be occupied with 
nothing but putting in order what you knew his glance would 
fall on of your clothing, your person, house, furnishings and so 
on. Now think what it is I am hinting at, for you are intelli- 
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the world’s produce than is adequate for one year, as the 
Messenger of God (upon him be blessings and peace) used 
to arrange this for one of his wives, saying, ‘O God, make 
the sustenance of Muhammad’s family enough!’* 6 And he used 
not to arrange this for all his wives, but he used to arrange it 
for the one in whose heart he knew was a weakness. As for 
whoever [of his wives] was confident — he used not to arrange 


more than one or half a day’s sustenance for her. 
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Appendix 

Persons cited in the text 


•ABD ALLAH IBN ‘UMAR (d. 73 [693/4])— 20. A Com- 
panion of the Prophet and a major transmitter of Traditions. 
The son of the Caliph ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab with whom he 
had embraced Islam, he was famed for piety and moral qual- 
ities. He fought at the Battle of the Ditch aged fifteen. Such 
was his scrupulousness in religion that reports were collected 
on his manner of dress and behaviour. The caliphate was of- 
fered him three times but he turned it down, choosing to ded- 
icate himself to learning for which he was renowned. It is said 
he rejected the office of qadi, so anxious was he about any 
misinterpretation of the law. Died as a result of a wound ap- 
parendy unintentionally delivered by one of the soldiers of al- 
Hajjaj. (EF 1.53-4 [L. Veccia Vaglieri]; ‘Asqalani, Isdba, 11. 338— 


ABU BAKR AL-SIDDIQ, ibn Abl Quhafa al-Taymi (d. 1 
[634]) — xxix, 18. The first of the four Righteous Caliphs ar 
the Prophet’s chief adviser. He had been a merchant befo: 
Islam and had been respected for his knowledge of genealog 
He bought and manumitted Bilal and ‘Amir ibn Fuhav: 




sa'dun in Cairo. Dhu ’ 1 -Nun was said 
t to formulate systematically the Sufi 
and stations ( ahwal , maqamat). He was 
a properly gnostic Sufism, describing 
o contemplate God in their hearts, so 
:lf to them in a way in which He is not 
m the world’. He was an alchemist, and 



AL-HASAN al-Basri (d. i 
of the most famous of 
Medina, as a young man 


he took part in the campaigns of 
id then became a preacher in Basra, 
irvived in fragments are considered 
of early Arabic prose. His sanctity 


HATIM AL-ASAMM al-Balkhl (d. 237 [851/2])— xxxii, 28. 
An important Sufi of the earlier period and cited often in the 
Risala al~Qushayriyya. He was known as the ‘Luqman of this 
community’ , famous for his asceticism and otherworldliness, 
preoccupations reflected in what is quoted of him. He visited 
Baghdad where he met Ahmad ibn Hanbal. Died at Washgird 
near Resht in Transoxiana. (Isfahan!, Hilyat al-awliya’, vm.73- 


AL-JUNAYD, Abu ’ 1 -Qasim ibn Muhammad (d. 298 [910/1 1]) 
— x, xxx, 6. Native of Baghdad, Junayd was nephew and dis- 
ciple of Sari al-Saqatl. He associated with Harith al-Muhasibl 
and with him became an exponent of the Sufism of ‘sobriety’ 
(sahw). The honorary titles he acquired reflect the respect he 
attained in that capacity: ‘Lord of the Sect’ ( sayyid al-ta’ifa), 
‘Peacock of the Mendicants’ (ta’iis al-Juqara’), and ‘Director of 
the Spiritual Directors’ ( shaykh al-mashayikh). His rasa’il have in 
large part survived in a single, though fragmentary, manuscript 
(GALS, 1.354—5). His style is involved; he was among the first 
Sufis to discuss the doctrine of ‘passing away’ (Jans’). Famous 
for having been one of the Sufis to have signed the docu- 
ment calling for the execution of Mansur al-Hallaj. In law, he 
followed the school of Abu Thawr, and his gatherings were 
attended not only by Sufis, but also jurists, theologians, and 
philosophers. (EP 11.600 [A. J. Arberry]; A. H. Abdel-Kader, 
The Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junayd.) 




Appendix 


AL-KHADIR — 40. An immortal sage, usually understood to 
be a prophet, and related in some respects to the figure Ut- 
napishtim in the Gilgamesh story. He is green ( khadir ) because 
immortal. He is identified normally with the mysterious ‘ser- 
vant of God’ encountered by Moses (Q. xvm: 65-82). In this 
Qur’anic story Khadir tells Moses he may accompany him as 
long as he does not challenge anything he does, but after suc- 
cessive incomprehensible deeds, Moses cannot help protesting. 
Before parting, Khadir explains the wisdom of his actions. In 
this respect Khadir is a Qur’anic paradigm for certain man- 
ifestations of Sufism such as the Malamiyya. (EP iv. 902-5 
[A. J. Wemick].) 

LUQMAN — 22. A pre-Islamic Arab sage mentioned in the 
Qur’an, understood to have been granted enormous longevity 
as a reward for his piety. Thus as well as being styled ‘the 
Wise’ ( al-hakm ), he was also known in ancient Arab lore as 
the ‘Long-lived’ (al-mu'ammar). Qur’an xxxi is named after 
him; in it he counsels his son with the repeated expression 
‘My dear son’ (yd bunayya). Hence he is regularly associated 
in the Islamic tradition with salutary maxims, so, for example, 
MaydanI’s collection of proverbs contains many attributed to 
Luqman. (EP v.811-3 [B. Heller-[N. A. Stillman]]; Maydani, 
Majma ' al-amthal, passim.) 

MUNKAR AND NAKlR— 48. Names of two angels who in 
Muslim belief examine souls in the intermediate, i.e., purga- 
torial state after death but before Resurrection. They are in 
other words the executors of what is called the ‘Punishment 
of the Grave’ ( c adhab al-qabr), a decisive eschatological doc- 

name (art. 18, 19), and similarly al-Fiqh al-akbar 11 (art. 23). 
The Karramiyya sect taught that Munkar and Naklr are to 
be identified with the two guardian angels of every individual 
during their life (See Q. L:i7). While their names only explic- 
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itly occur in the Tradition, they are implicidy referred to in 
Qur’an VK93, vm:50, and xwiv.27. 

SA'D IBN MirADH al-AwsI (d. 5 [626])— 18. Companion 
of the Prophet and leader of the Banu c Abd al-Ashhal who 
were part of the great Medinan clan of al-Aws. Converted 
before the Hijra of the Prophet and made standard-bearer at 
the Batde of Badr. On the Prophet’s arrival in Medina, he 
became one of his strongest supporters. Sa'd was mortally 
wounded at the Batde of the Ditch (Khandaq), and, as head 
of Aws, was then entrusted by the Prophet with the judgment 
of the Banu Qurayza, a Jewish tribe associated with Aws, who 
had conspired during the batde with Islam’s pagan enemies. 
(EP viii. 697 [W. Montgomery Watt].) 

SHAQlQ AL-BALKHl, al-Azdi (d. 194 [809/10])— xxxii, 28. 
Sufi ascetic. One of the famous shaykhs of Khorasan, a direct 
disciple of Ibrahim ibn Adham, and possibly the first to 
speak on the theory of mystical states (ahwal), he was also a 
warrior and died in batde in Transoxiana. Met Musa al-Kazim 
(seventh Imam of the ShTa) in 149/766-7 in Qadisiyya and 
recognised him as a saint (wait Allah) and among their elite 
(min al-abddt). He is mentioned in the Risala al-Qushayriyya. 
(Qushayri, Risala, 1.85—87; Isfahan!, Hilyat al-awliya’, vm.58— 
73 .) 

AL-SHIBLl, ibn Jahdar (d. 334 [945/6])— xxxii, 26. Malik! 
Sufi born in Baghdad into a Transoxianan family. After work- 
ing as a government official till the age of forty, he became an 
ascetic and member of the Sufi circles of the capital. He occu- 
pies an intermediary position between Hallaj and Junayd. He 
denied Hallaj, who had been his friend, before the vizier, even 
supposedly accusing him from beneath the scaffold. Later, 
however, he affected insanity and spent time in a Baghdad 
asylum. His theopathic utterances (shatahat) and strange acts 
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